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asserted that poetry is the antithesis of science, and we are 
required to class history with the literature of knowledge, whose 
business is merely to convey information. In her pages the author 
has brought together a generous quantity of respectable verse, 
much of which is good poetry. But a few excerpts show that the 
drowsy muse sometimes ceases to direct the march of the poet's 
mind. When due allowance has been made for what is inferior, 
there is left in the volume much excellent poetry. And why not? 
Were not the writers dealing with a theme of epic grandeur? 

Many of the classical fallacies concerning Columbus and his 
mighty project are to be found in the excerpts assembled by the 
author. But the work is not on this account to be condemned, for 
the object of the poet is to entertain his reader. Even though 
the quotations are quite unreliable as history, many of them are 
admirable as poetry. In other words, the book is to be read and 
re-read as pure, not as applied, literature. Lest the reader would 
think them few, no errors are noticed, and if they are not legion, 
they are yet enough to suffice for a battalion. These are not 
errors of Miss Ryan, but mistakes of the poets. But the reviewer 
desires again to remark that not one of the authors quoted has 
undertaken a history of the Columbian epoch or a biography of 
its central figure. As literature the work deserves a place in the 
library. 

Illinois in 1818. By Solon Justus Buck. Illinois Centennial Com- 
mission. Springfield, 1917. 
This year Illinois celebrates the one hundredth anniversary of 
its admission into the Union. A commission, appointed by the 
governor, has outlined a general and comprehensive plan for the 
centennial observance. Besides the local celebrations throughout 
the State, a great official celebration in Springfield, and the 
probable erection of a centennial memorial building, "one of the 
greatest and certainly the most enduring of the State's observ- 
ances of the centennial anniversary will be the publication of a 
centennial memorial history, on a scale not before attempted by 
a state of the union." The history will consist of the volume 
hereby presented : Illinois in 1818, which is preliminary to the Cen- 
tennial History, and five other volumes, namely: Illinois Province 
and Territory, 1673-1818; The Frontier State, 1818-1848; The Era of 
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Transition, 1848-1870; The Industrial State, 1870-1893; The 
Modern Commonwealth, 1893-1918. In all this series of publica- 
tions two principles will be kept in view. They are intended first 
to tell the story accurately and in a scientific spirit, while not 
pretending to be "definitive," they are based on a careful use not 
only of the familiar printed sources, but also of rare newspapers 
and a large amount of manuscript material. Secondly, they will 
be books with sufficient human interest and literary quality to 
appeal to the intelligent reader. Footnotes and a copious biblio- 
graphy are intended to help the serious student to pursue his 
inquiries further. 

The present volume, from the pen of Professor Buck, formerly 
of Illinois, now of Minnesota University, augurs well for the carry- 
ing out of this program. It is entertainingly written, accurate 
throughout, not overburdened with references and it possesses 
a good index. 

Although the story of Illinois is similar in many ways to that 
of other states in their pioneer days, we always look back with 
considerable pride upon those first settlers and their privations 
cheerfully borne because of indomitable faith in the future of 
the great commonwealth. Perhaps they were truly great because 
they had so few needs, and those their own ingenuity supplied. 
Of ready money there was little and little was needed. Many a 
family lived a whole year without the possession or use of fifty 
dollars in cash. 

There was something wonderfully inspiring and contagious 
in their distinctly American conception of life and government, 
which spread rapidly to all squatters, backwoodsmen and farmers 
who came under its influence. Whether they hailed from the 
eastern states, from Germany or from England, they adapted 
themselves quickly and uncomplainingly to their new primitive 
environment, devoid though it was of all the comforts they had 
known at home. And although educational facilities were next 
to nothing, they imbibed at once the ideas of liberty and equality, 
so boldly proclaimed in the federal constitution, a generation 
earlier. 

This is very evident in the prominence given from the earliest 
days to the question of slavery in Illinois politics. Although 
tolerated in practice and legalized under the cloak of the "in- 
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denture law," opposition to it was strong at all times. When the 
movement for admission of the Illinois territory into the Union 
took shape, it became all the more pronounced and fearlessly 
outspoken. A few pro-slavery men laid great stress on the fact 
that its legalization in Illinois would tend to increase immigra- 
tion and foster the rapid development of the state's rich resources, 
as help was sorely needed for this purpose, and could not be had 
in any other way. The "sophistry" of this reasoning and the 
"fanaticism" of its protagonists were roundly denounced in the 
press. Yet public sentiment was not altogether ripe for the 
radical step of the abolition of slavery. When the constitution 
was finally framed, the article on slavery was ambiguously worded. 
It was seemingly the purpose of the constitutional convention to 
make Illinois ultimately a free state, and to wipe out the terri- 
torial indenture system for the future, but to interfere in no way 
with existing property rights in slaves or indentured servants. 
It was fitting that the greatest son of Illinois, half a century 
later, should cast aside all quibbling about vested rights in human 
beings and with one stroke of his pen deal the death blow to 
slavery. 

The first settlers within the limits of the present State of 
Illinois were Frenchmen, mainly from Canada, who, about the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, established themselves in a 
number of villages along the American bottom, or along the Miss- 
issippi. Besides those living in and about the towns of Cahokia, 
Prairie du Rocher and Kaskaskia, there were a few on the eastern 
side of the territory, in what is now Lawrence county, who had 
crossed over the Wabash from the Vincennes settlement. All 
these were Catholics. "Each village had its Catholic Church and 
priest. The church was the great place of gay resort on Sundays, 
and holidays, and the priest was the adviser and director and 
companion of all his flock." (p. 91.) 

Kaskaskia, which is only a memory today, consisting of a 
building or two on an island in the Mississippi, was, in 1809, the 
capital of the new territory of Illinois. It was a place of con- 
siderable commercial importance in 1818. Prairie du Rocher, 
fifteen miles farther up the American bottom, counted forty 
Catholic families in 1807. Brown's Western Gazetteer, in 1817, 
reported sixty to seventy French families and a Catholic chapel 
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(p. 77) . This is the sum total of information about the Catholic set- 
tlers of Illinois in Professor Buck's volume. While expatiating at 
some length on the religious life of the Methodists and Baptists 
in pioneer days, he has nothing further to record concerning the 
French Catholics. He is rather inclined to slight their influence: 
"The conflict between the two elements, French and American, 
for the control of the Illinois country, had ended a generation 
before 1818, and the unprogressive French who remained in the 
American bottom after that contest was over, understood little 
of American ideals and took practically no part in the successive 
territorial governments." 

It should not be forgotten however, and perhaps subsequent 
volumes in the projected "History of Illinois" will do justice to 
the subject, that the French were of the greatest help to George 
Rogers Clark in conquering the Illinois country for the American 
nation. They quickly became his enthusiastic supporters and 
ready converts to American ideals. After he had taken Kaskaskia 
by surprise and explained to the frightened inhabitants that if he 
"could have surety of their zeal and attachment to the American 
cause, they should immediately enjoy all the privileges of our 
government and that their property (should be) secured to them," 
he continues his narrative: "No sooner had they heard this than 
joy sparkled in their eyes and they fell into transports of joy 
that really surprised me; as soon as they were a little moderated 
they told me that they had always been kept in the dark as to the 
dispute between America and Britain, that they had never heard 
anything before but what was prejudicial and tended to incense 
them against the Americans, that they were now convinced that 
it was a cause they ought to espouse; that they should be happy 
of an opportunity to convince me of their zeal, and think them- 
selves the happiest people in the world if they were united with 
the Americans. . . . The priest that had lately come from 
Canada had made himself a little acquainted with our dispute; 
contrary to the principle of his brother in Canada, was rather 
prejudiced in favour of us. He asked if I would give him liberty 
to perform his duty in his Church. I told him that I had nothing 
to do with churches more than to defend them from insult. That 
by the laws of the state his religion had as great privileges as 
any other. This seemed to complete their happiness. They 
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returned to their families, and in a few minutes the scene of 
mourning and distress was turned to an excess of joy, nothing else 
seen or heard. Adorning the streets with flowers and pavilions 
of different colours, completing their happiness by singing, etc." 
When shortly afterwards Clark got his expeditionary force 
ready for the march on Vincennes, he found the Kaskaskians true 
to their promises. And he himself pays tribute to them in the 
following words: "Mr. Jeboth (Gibault) the Priest, to fully 
convince me of his attachment offered to undertake to win that 
Town for me if I would permit him and let a few of them go; they 
made no doubt of gaining their friends at St. Vincents to my 
Interest; the Priest told me he would go himself, and gave me to 
understand, that although he had nothing to do with temporal 
business, that he would give them such hints in the Spiritual way 
that would be very conducive to the business. In a few days the 
Priest, Doctr. Lefont, the Principal, with a few others set out, 
and a Proclamation I sent, for that purpose, and other instruc- 
tions in case of success. In a few weeks they returned with 
intiligence agreable to my wishes. I now found myself in pos- 
session of the whole in a Country where I found I could do more 
real service than I expected." (Illinois Historical Collections, 
Vol. viii, George Rogers Clark Papers, pp. 121-123). While 
Professor Buck shows no intentional bias anywhere, a painstaking 
Catholic historian would be able to gather very interesting data 
concerning the part played by Catholics in the winning and the 
making of the great Illinois commonwealth. This first centennial 
ought to make the undertaking doubly worth while. 



The American Indians North of Mexico. By W. H. Miner. Cam- 
bridge: 1917. Pp. x+169. 

"There are two reasons" the author writes, "for offering 
this little volume on the Indians of North America, north of the 
Mexican border. At present there is not before the public a 
readable, comprehensive or authentic account of the original 
inhabitants of the American continent, which may in any way 
be termed popular. ... In the second place, it is readily to be 
remarked that interest in the study, both cultural and descrip- 
tive, of this branch of the world's family, is, particularly in 
America, constantly increasing." With these two purposes in 
view, the writer gives to the general reader a very handy book 



